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CONJECTURES, &c. 


SECT. 1. JF. being, whoſe eſſence conſiſted _ 


L in che union of two ſubſtances, 
were appointed to continue, he would continue 
as a mixed being, or he would be no longer the 

The doctrine of the Reſurrection, therefore, 
is an immediate conſequence of the nature of 
man, it is a doctrine perfectly philoſophical; 
thoſe who would refer every thing to the ſoul, 
forget the man. 


_ - Man is endowed with memory, and this me- 


mory belongs to the brain ; it is the foundation 


of the perſonality of man, and the treaſury of 


his knowledge. e YT 
If the ame per/on is appointed to continue, 
he muſt preſerve the memory of things paſt, and 
retain a certain fund of acquired ideas. „ 


It muſt follow then, that there is in man a 


feat of perſonality, which is out of the reach 


5 the cauſes that are defirudive of the preſent 
Hife. e | 8 ; 


Revelation informs us that a ſpiritual | ody is 


to ſucceed to the animal body. The wopÞdſition 


of the word ſpiritual to the word im, ſhews 


: ſufficiently that the future body will be ſormed 


of a very refined ſubſtance. And this is proved 
likewiſe by the remarkable expreſſions which 


the philoſophical apoſtle has uſed, 1 Cor. xv, 


* All I have ſaid on the reſurrection amounts to 


this, that fleſh and blood cannot poſſeſs the 


kingdom of God, neither can corruption inherit 
incorruption.“ 


. 64 TIERED 
The compait5s, WREW is FE 56 fle en 
ploys of a grain of corn, indicates alſo that the 
reſurrection ſhall be only the developement, more 
or leſs rapid, of the „ lodged from 
the firſt in the animal body, as the plant in the 
grain ; © But ſome one will ſay, how can the 
dead riſe? And with what body will they come? 
Thou fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not quick- 
. dd at an 
This ſpiritual body deſtined to ſucceed the 
animal body, will doubtlefs differ from it not leſs 
by its onganization, than by the matter of which 
it will be formed. In an abode ſo different, 
organs very different will be required. All the 
organs of the animal body, which have relation 
only to the pre/ent life, will doubtleſs be deſtroy- 
ed. Reaſon alone leads us to preſume this; and 
_ revelation here, as in other reſpects, comes in 
aid to the efforts of reaſon. When revelation ' 

"kj ou ls far as to inform us that the ſtomach will 
be deſtroyed and ſex aboliſhed, it indicates to us 
the greateſt changes in the material part of man. 
For in an organized whole, all the parts of which 

are ſo connected, what a prodigrous change 

ſuppoſed by the ſuppreſſion of the organs o 
nutrition and generation? ä Sn 
It is an important queſtion, ſays an anonymous 
writer,“ «+ Thoſe who find fault with revelation 
for not having made the objects of faith ſuf- 
ficiently clear, do they know that the thing was 
poſſible? Are they certain that the objects do 
not differ ſo much from terreſtrial. objects as 
Not to be comprehenſible by man ? Our preſent 
manner of knowing depends on our preſent con- 
fitution, and we know not the relation that this 
| tonſtitution bears to that which is to 3 ; 
; N _ Wwe 


* Effai de Pfychologiz, 


4 7 


\ ; F. 
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We have no ideas but through the fenſes: it is 


by comparing ſenſible ideas with one another, it 


is by generalizing, that we acquire notions of 
different kinds. Our capacity of knowing there- 
fore is limited by our /en/es; our ſenſes by 
their /frufure ; and this by the place which we 
occupy. We kyow, without doubt, of the [fe + 
to come all that we can know here below; to give 
us more light into this future ſtate, it ſeems it 
would have been neceſſary to change the preſent 
Nate. The time is not yet come tor this change 
to take place: we wall yet by faith, and not by 


fight. The dull animal that. bruwzes the herb, 


abſtracts not. It diſtinguiſhes a tuit ol graſs from 
a clod of earth, and this knowledge is ſufficient. 
for its preſent ſtate. It would acquire knowledge 


more elevated, it would attain to our ſciences 


and our arts, if the efſentzal conformation. of its 
organs were changed; but then it would be no 
longer the ſame animal. Would you make the 


ſublime theory ol infinitude enter into the 


brain of a child? This brain contains at pre- 
ſent all the fibres neceſſary to the acquiſition of 
this theory: but you cannot yet put them into 


action.“ % ff 


„Every thing in the works of nature is done 
by degrees; a  developement more or. leſs flow, 
condutts all beings to the perfection that properly 
belongs to them. Qur foul is only beginning to 


_ unfold itſelf; but this plant, ſo. weak in its prin- 


ciples, fo ſlow in its progreſs, will extend its 


3 


roots and its branches into eternity. 
. * The ſilence of revelation concerning the 
nature of our future fate, is certainly a mark of 
its wiſdom, The divine man, who taught mor- 
tal men a reſurtection, was too good a philoſb- 
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Happineſs 
trops the-gra/s, does it abſtract! By this com- 


"Þ 6 ) 
pher 1 16 atk of muſic to the deaf, 61 colours to 


the blind.“ 


I will profit by che judicious advice of this 
writer: I will not | forget: that I am blind and deaf": 
J will not pronounce upon colours, nor upon 


ound. Shall I. however, forget my preſent 


condition, if I hazard upon the nature of ber 
happineſs ſome light conjectures, which I ſhall 
feduce from ſome dna of which are known to 

n 
"ge this writer ſays concerning the impolß⸗ 
bility 0 {por reprefenting the nature of. future 
is ſound reaſoning. The dull animal that 


pariſon, he ſhews us that man can no more con- 
cerve the true nature of future happineſs, than 
the animal can conceive the intellectual pleaſures 
of man. The dull animal that ' crops the grafs, 


kan it have any idea of our fczences and our arts 


Can'the man, who is ignorant of ſo many things 
Which belong to the world he does inhabit, form 
any idea of the things which belong to the world 


he only will inhabit,* 


I think, therefore, that we know of thelife 


to come, all that we can know here below, and 


that to give us more light upon the fubjeRt of 
this future flate, our preſent' Rate muſt, itſexms, | 


| undergo ſome change.“ J 


This is very clear that we cannot arrive at the 


knowledge of objets, to which not only our pre- 
fent faculties bear no proportion, but which cer- 


tainly fuppoſe new faculties in order to their 
N ee or conceived. The moſt 
e enlightened 


1. * falls. fult HAD ant lupe n all nomineÞ 
riſtians, © But it does not touch thofe wha: Move ik faithy \ 


dre is the evidence of things not ſeen. ＋ W. 


} Yes, we mult be born again. 


% * 


(3) 
enlightened and penetrating of men, who 
ſhould be without hearing, could he conceive 
the uſe of a trumpet? ?: Fs 
If, however, a thick cloud conceals this future 
. happineſs which our hearts pant after, from our 
moſt eager ſearch, we may nevertheleſs perceive, - 
though faintly, ſome of the. principle ſources 
from whence it will-proceed. 1 


. ů˖jö—rL.— — ——ꝓ—ñ—— 
Sker. 2. M** polſefles three eminent pow- 
Es ers; the power of knowing'; of 
loving; and of acting. 1 . 
We conceive very clearly that theſe powers 
are capable of indefinite improvement. We 
obſerve them in their development, their pro- 
greſs, and their different effetts, We contem- 
plate with aſtoniſhment the admirable inven- 
tions to which they have given birth, and which 
demonſtrate, in ſo ſtriking a manner, the ſupreme 
elevation of man above all terręſtial beings, 

It is, it ſeems, of the nature of -goodne/5, as 
well as of wi/dom, to perfect every thing that is 
capable of being perſected; but eſpecially to 
perſett beings, who, poſſeſſing Tentiment and in- 
telligence, can taſte the pleaſure which accome 
Panies the increaſe of their perfection. 6 

But ſtudying with ſome care the facultzes of 
man, by obſerving their mutual de pendance or 
that ſubordination which ſubjetts them to one 
another, and te the action of their objects, we 
eaſily come to diſcover the natural means by 
which they unfold and perfect themſelyes here 
below, We may conceive, therefore, means 
analogous and more efficacious Which may'catry_ 
| theſe faculties to a higher degree of perfection. 
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The degree of perfection to which men can 
attain upon earth, has a direct relation to the 
means of knowing and of aRting which are 
given. him; theſe means themſelves have a direct 
relation to the world which he inhabits ?“ 


A more elevated ſtate, therefore, of human 


faculties would not have had relation to this 
world, in which man was to paſs his firſt mo- 
ments of exiſtence. But theſe faculties are 
capable of indefinite perfection, and we can 
eaſily conceive that ſome of the natural means 
which will one day perfect them, may exr/e in 
man even at preſent. T“ 

Thus, ſince man was called to inhabit ſucceſ- 
fively two different worlds, his original 
conſtitution muſt include things relative to 
theſe two worlds, the animal body muſt have 
a direct relation to the ff e the Nana 
We to the . N 
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rer. 3: . T W Wo principle means may parſe, i 


in the world 20 come, all the Ja- 
len of man, viz. fenſes ; more exquife te, and new 
” 
ws Ae Jenſes are the firſt ſource” of alt our "RA 
ledge. Out moſt reflected and moſt abſtrad ideas, 
are always derived from our ſenſible ideas.. The 
mind creates nothing; but it operates inceſſantly 
upon the almoſt infinite multitude of different 
perteptions, which it acquires by the EY of 
the /en/es, X {= { Site 4 
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(9) 

From theſe operations of the mind, which al- 
ways conſiſt in compariſons, combinations, abſtrac- 
tions, proceed, by a natural generation, all the 


» 


ſciences and all the arts. 

The /en/es appointed to tranſmit to the mind 
the impreſſions of objects, have a. relation to the 
objects: the eye has a relation to light, the ear to 

TY | 2 5 
75 The relations which the ſenſes have with their 
objects, the more perfect, numerous, and various 
they are; the more do they diſcover to the mind 
the qualities of objects, and the more are its per- 
ceptions of theſe qualities clear, lively, and 
compleat. The more the /enfeble idea which 
the mind acquires of an object is lively and com- 
fleat, the more diſtinct is the reflex idea which 


is formed from it. ä 


We conceive, without difficulty, that our pre- 
ſent ſenſes are ſuſceptible of a degree of perfec- 
tion much ſuperior to what we know them to 


have here, and which aſtoniſhes us on certain 


Tubjefts. We can even form to ourſelves a 

retty diſtinct idea of this increale of perfection, 
by the prodigious effects of optical and * acouſtic 
Loet us ſuppoſe Ariſtotle obſerving a mite with 
our microſcopes, or contemplating with our te- 
leſcopes Jupiter and his moons, what ſurpriſe 
and delight would he not have felt! What thall 


not we too feel, when, cloathed in a ſpiritual 


body, our ſenſes ſhall have acquired all ihe per- 
feftion which they can receive from the bene- 
ficent author of our being ? i hp tn 
Me can imagine, it we pleaſe, that our eyes 
will then unite in themſelves the qualities of mi- 
croſcopes and teleſcopes, and that they will ac- 
"> commodate 


* Aſſiſting the Hearing. 
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commodate themſelves exactly to all diſtances; 
and how much ſuperior will the glaſſes of theſe 


new perſpectives be to thoſe of which art boaſts 
_ fo much? | 


One may apply to other fanſes what 1 have 


faid of the gl. But perhaps the taſte, which 
has ſo direct a relation to nutrition, will be ſup- 
preſſed or converted into ſome other ſenſe of 


more extenſive and elevated uſe. 


Ho rapid would be the progreſs of our ma- 
-thematical ſciences, if we were enabled to diſ- 


cover the firſt principles of bodies fluid or ſolid ? 
We ſhould then ſee by intuition, what we en- 
deavour to foretell by the aid of reaſoning and 
calculation; the more uncertain as our direct 


knowledge is more imperfect. What a num- 


berleſs multitude of relations eſcape us, only 


| becauſe we cannot perceive the figure, the pro- 


portions, the arrangement of thoſe infinitely 


mall particles, upon which, however, depends 
| the whole of the great edifice of nature! 


"6 
— 


* * 


sxcr. 4. ATEITHER is it very difficult for 


ES us to conceive, that the germ of 
the /þ:ritual body may contain at preſent the or- 


ganic elements of new ſenſes; which will not be 


unfolded till the reſurrection. + 

Theſe new ſenſes will then diſcover to us in 
bodies the properties which muſt always remain 
unknown to us here: how many /en/tble qualities 


which we are yet ignorant of, and which we ſhall 


diſcover with aſtoniſhment! We know the dif- 
ferent powers of nature, only by means of their 
relation to the different /en/es upon which they 
exert their aclion. How many powers are _ 
; — O 


n 

of which we dont even ſuſpect the exiſtence; 
becauſe there is no relation between the ideas 
which we acquire by our five /cnfes, and thoſe 
which we ſhall be able to acquire by other ſenſes? 
Let us imagine a man who ſhould be born with 
a perfect pa) upon three or four principle 
ſenſes, and let us ſuppoſe natural cauſes which 
ſhould give life and motion to theſe ſenſes, and 
put them all into a proper flate ; what a croud 
of . perceptions, new, various, and unforeſeen, ' 
would ſuch a man acquire in a liitle time! 
What a prodigious increaſe of improvement. 
would he gain in all his faculties? - 
Theſe new ſenfes, the infinitely ſmall minia- 
tures of which are encloſed in the feat of the 


foul, have a direct relation io that future world, 
our true country. | | 


e 12 vs raiſe our thoughts to the fir- 
2 mament of heaven, let us contem- 
plate that immenſe collection of /ans and worlds 
that are altered through ſpace;* and wonder 
that this little worm, that bears the name of man 
has a faculty of reaſon capable of diſcovering 
the exiſtence of theſe worlds, and of darting 
itſelf to the extremities of creation ! | 
But this reaſon, endued with ſight ſo penetrate 
ing, with curicſity fo active, and with defires ſo 
extenſive, fo lofty, and ſo perfectly ſuited to 
the dignity of its nature, - muſt it be for ever 
confined to the narrow limits of a teleſcope ? 
Has not the goodneſs of God, who has deigned 
to reveal himſelf to man by the wonders of the 
world he inhabits, in ſtore for him yet higher 
| 368} 8 6 revelations 
I doubt that fat, Let them prove it that cans 


„ | 
revelations in thoſe worlds, where his wiſdom. 
and power ſhine with yet greater magnificence,+ 
and where they are manifeſted in new and num- 

| berleſs ways? ) eg 

If our reflex knowledge is derived from our 
intuitive knowledge; if our intellectual riches 
Increaſe by the compariſons which we form 
among our ſenſible ideas of all kinds; if the 
more we know, the more we compare ; if, in 

hort, our underſtandings are unfolded, and per- 
Fefted in proportion as our compariſons extend; 
diverſify, and multiply themſelves ; what will 
not be the increaſe and perfection of our natural 
knowledge when we ſhall be no longer confined 

to compare individuals with individuals, ſpecies 
with ſpecies, kingdoms with kingdoms, but ſhall 
be enabled to compare worlds with worlds? 

If the ſupreme intelligence has varied all his 
works here below; if he has created nothing 
identically the fame; if an harmonious progre/- 
fion'reigns among all earthly beings ; if he fake 
chain comprehends them all ; how probable is it, 

that this wonderful chazn extends itſelf into all 
the planetary worlds, that it unites them all, and 
that they are thus conſtitutent parts of the ſame 

ſeries? - Lis RE. 

We difcover at preſent of this great chain 
only a few links: we are not even {ure that we 
obſerve them in their natural order; we follow 

this admirable progrefſien. only imperfectly and 
with-numberleſs turns and windings: and we 
meet with frequent interruptions ; but we always 
perceive that they are not ſo properly chaſms of 
the chain, as of our knowledge. 5 
* ws When 


{ I doubt that. 


Ci 3 


When we ſhall have been allowed to contem- 


plate this chain, as I have ſuppoſed thoſe in- 


telligences contemplate it, for whom our world 
ſeems to have been principally formed; when 
we ſhall be able, like them, to follow the pro- 


longations of it into other worlds; then, and 
then only, ſhall we know the natural order of 
the /inks, their reciprocal dependence, their 


ſecret relations, the proximate reaſon of each 
link, and we ſhall raiſe ourſelves thus by a {adder 
of relative perfections, to truths the moſt tranſ- 
cendent and luminous. 

With what ſentiments will our ſouls be filled, 
when, after having ſtudied the heconomy of one 


world, we ſhall go to another, and compare their, 
different economies? How great will be the 


perfection of our coſmology, the generalization 
and richneſs of our principles? How abundant 
the connexion, the multitude and juſtneſs of the 


- conſequences we ſhall derive from them? What 


light will be reflected from ſo many different 
objects upon the other branches of our know- 
ledge, upon our phyſics, our geometry, our aſtro- 
nomy, the rational iciences, and principally upon 
the divine ſcience which employs itſelf on the 
Being of Beings ? 46 
All zruths are connected, and the moſt diſtant 
ones are held together by hidden ties. It is the 
province of the underſtanding to diſcover theſe 


ties. Newton, no doubt, was delighted with having 


been able to diſcover the ſecret relations of the 


fall of a ſtone to the movement of a planet ; 


transformed into a celeſtial intelligence, he will 
ſmile at this amuſement of a child, and his high 


geometry will be to him only the firſt elements of 
another infinite, 
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SECT. 6. UT the reaſon of man penetrates 
yet further than the planetary 
worlds: it raiſes itſelf to heaven where God 
dwells : it contemplates the auguſt throne of the 
 Antient of Days: it beholds all the ſpheres roll- 
ing beneath his feet, and obeying the impulſe 
which his powerful hand has piven them : it 
hears the acclamations of all intelligent beings, 
and mixing its adorations and praiſes with the 
ſongs of theſe hierarchies, it cries in the deepeſt 
ſentiments of ſelf-annihilation, Glory be to 
God in the higheſt ; good will towards man.” 
Good will towards man! Oh! the depth of 
the riches of the Divine Goodneſs! It is not 
content to' manifeſt itſelf to man upon earth in 
| fo many different and affecting ways, but will 
oneday introduce him to the heavenly manſions. 
In our Father's houſe are many manſions ; if 
it had not been ſo, his Son would not have ſaid 
it, He is gone to prepare a place for us; he 
will return and take us with him, that where he 
ſhall be, we may be alſo.” Where he ſhall be! 
r of men and angels ſhall be! the 
bs ator of the new covenant; the author and 
finiſher of the faith; he who has opened to us 
a new road, which leads to life! who has given 
us the power of entering into the holieſt place; 
who has enabled us to approach the city of the 
living God; of the heavenly Jeruſalem, of the 
heavenly hoſt, of God himſelf, who 1s Judge of 
all. | | 
If the goodneſs of God has been pleaſed to 
adorn fo richly the firſt abode of man; if he has 
ſcattered around him ſuch great beauties ; be- 
ſtowed on him ſo many favours; heaped on him 
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ſo many bleſſings; if all the parts of nature here 
below conſpire to furniſh to man inexhauſtible 
ſources of pleaſure; what ſhall I ſay? If this 
unſpeakable goodneſs ſurrounds and embraces 
man on all fides, what will be the happineſs he 
will beſtow on him in the heavenly Jeruſalem ? 
what will be the beauties, the richneſs, and the 
variety of the magnificent ſpeCtacle that will be 


| preſented to him in the houſe of God, in that 


other univerſe where the ſelf-exiſtent being 
gives to the celeſtial hierarchies the molt auguſt 
ligns of his adorable preſence l. 

It will be in theſe eternal manſions, in the bo- 
ſom of light, of perfection, and of happineſs, that 
we ſhall read the general and particular hiſtory 


of promdence. Initiated then to a certain degree 
into the profound myſteries of the Divine 


Government, laws and diſpenſations, we ſhall 
ſee with admiration, the ſecret rea/ons of fo 
many general and particular events which aſtoniſn 
and confound us, and caſt us into doubts which 


philoſophy does not always remove, but with 
relpect to which, religion always gives us con- 
fidence. We ſhould meditate continually on the 
| arg which contains the deſtznes of worlds. 
Stopping at that page of it, which exhibits thoſe 
of ihis little planet, ſo dear to our infancy, and 


the firſt monument of the paternal affections of 


the Creator in regard to man; we ſhall obſerve, 
not "without ſurprize, the different revolulions 
which this little globe has ' undergone before it 


allumed its preſent form, and we. ſhall follow it 
with, our eye, to'thoſe which it is deſtined to 
undergo in the progreſs of ages. But what will 
exhauſt our admiration and gratitude, will be 
the wonders of that great redemption, in which 


are yet ſo many things above our feeble com- 
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prebenſion, which have been the object of the 
reſearch and profound meditation of prophets, 
and into which the angels have deſired to look. 
A word in this page will retrace alſo our own 
Hiſtory, and explain to us, the reaſon and mode 
of thoſe calamities, thoſe trials, which often ex- 
erciſe here below the patience of the juſt man, 
purify his foul, heighten his virtues, and ſhake 
and caſt down the able Arrived at ſo ſupe- 
rior a degree of knowledge, the origin of phy/ical 
and moral evil will no longer embarraſs us; we 
mall contemplate them early in their cauſe, and 
in their moſt diſtant effects; and we ſhall grate- 
fully acknowledge, from conviftion, that every 
thing which God had made was good. On earth 
we obſerve only effects, and even theſe in a very 
luperficial manner, all cauſes are hid from us: 
but then we ſhall ſee eFeds in their catſes; con- 
\/equences- in their principles; the hiſtory of in- 
drwiduals in that of the /peczes; the hiſtory of the 
ſpecies in the hiſtory of the globe; Now we ſee as 
through aglaſs darkly, but then we ſhall ſee face to 
face; and we ſhall know, in ſome fort, as we have 
been known.” In ſhort, as we ſhall attain to a 
knowledge of the work, incomparably more com- 
pleat and diſtin, we ſhall alſo attain to a much 
more profound knowledge of the maker. And 
how will this ſcience the moſt ſublime, the moſt 
enlarged, and moſt deſirable, or rather the only 
ſcience, be continually perfecting itſelf by an 
intimate communion with the eternal ſource of 
all perfection! ; 


Szcr. 7. 7 UR powers of affection are in 
x reality very limited here below, 
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imperfect, blind, and groſly intereſted. How 


much do all our afefions partake of fleſh and 


Zlood ! How narrow all our hearts ! How hardly” 
do they enlarge themſelves, and extend to man- 
kind in general! The nature, indeed, of our 
conſtitution, oppoſes the purification 'and en- 
largement of this faculty of love. With what 

Heul does it reach with any ſtrength to the 
Being e good ! „ wy 
Our wants, perpetually returning, attach us to 
the objects that are able to ſatisfy them. The 
circle of our affections hardly extends beyond 
theſe objects. It ſeems that our capacity of love 
is not ſufficient to enable us to love what has 
not an immediate relation to us as individuals.“ 
Our ſelf. love ſeeks only ſelf, it ſees and feels 


itſelf in all that ſurrounds us. Every thing that 


is agreeable renews it, and it is ſeldom ſuffici- 
ently elevated to be ſtrongly affected, with the 
ſole pleaſure of making others happy. There 
is always ſomething earthly that mixes itfelf with 
our moſt delicate ' ſentiments, and our moſt 
generous actions. Minds of  fenfibility, the 
greateſt and moſt noble, neceffarily, retain ſome- 
thing of the material part of their being. How 
much of it, eſpecially, enters into that paſſion, 
fo engaging and fo terrible in its effects, which 
makes its power felt by all, and without which, 
the ſpecies would be no more! 

Such is the nature here on earth of our power 
of good- will towards others; ſuch are its limits, 
its imperſections, its blemiſhes. But this power 
fo excellent, fa forcible, fo fruitful. in various 
effects, fo exhanſible, encumbered at preſent with 
the bonds of the fleſh, will one day be diſenyaged 
from them; and he who has'made us to love him, 
nn Re 
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and to love one another, will enoble, will purify, 
and exalt all our deſires, and make all our 
affections converge towards their greateſt and 
f ²ĩ˙ iu... CO NES 
When we ſball have been clothed with that 
ſpiritual and glorious body, which faith expects, 
our will, perfetted in proportion to our Ns: 
tedge, will have ſuch defires only, as are ſuited 
to the high elevation of our new being. It 
will e eee to all good, to the true good, 


to the hien good. All its determinations will 
have an object, and the beſt object. Order will be 
the immutable rule of its deſires ; and the author 
of order, the centre of all its affections. As it will 
be calm and deliberate, becauſe our knowledge 
will be diſtinft and very extenſive, its inclina- 
tions will be conſtantly proportioned to the 
nature of things, and it will exertits love in juſt 
roportion,. to the perfection of every being. 
an will aſſign to every being its jun 
value; it will form an exact ſcale: of relative 
values; and the will, enlightened by knowledge, 
will no longer miſtake the true worth of things, 
nor confound apparent with real good. 


Delivered for ever from the corruptible part 

of our nature; clothed with incorruption ; united 

to the light; + our, ſenſes will no longer degrade 
our affections : our imagination no more corrupt 
our hearts: the grand and magnificent images 
it will continually, offer, will animate and warm 
all our ſentiments : our power of loving will exalt 
and diſplay itſelf more and more, and the ſphere 
of its activity will enlarge itfelf, embrace the 
intelligences of all orders, and concentre itſelf 
in the ſupremely beneficent being. Our hap» 
_ F 5 p 
+ babl foiritual body, of which Revelation ſpeaks, 

8 be cee to that of Ether or Light, + 7 
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pineſs will be increaſed by the pure and lively 
perception of the happineſs of our fellow 
creatures, and of the happinels of all ſenſible 
and intelligent beings. It will receive greater 
increaſe fill, by the conſcious and delightful 
ſentiment of the approbation and love of him, 
who will be al in all; our hearts will burn con- 
tinually with the beautiful fire of Charity, of 
that celeſtial Charity, which after having ſcat- 
tered a few ſparks here on earth, will brighten 
every part of the abodes of innocence and 
peace. Charity will never fail. 5 
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Sxcr. 8. 1 Force as well as che capacity 
„„ of our organs, is very limited 
here below. We cannot exerciſe them for an 
length of time, without the painful feeling of 
fatzgue. We muſt encounter a continual re- 
- fiftance to convey ourſelves, or rather to creep 
from one place to another. Our attention, that 
fine faculty, that decides concerning things in 
the intellectual life, our attention is wearied by 
being divided, and exhauſted by being concen- 
tred. Our memory retains with difficulty what 
is committed to it; it ſuffers. daily loſſes ; age 
and a thouſand accidents threaten, injure, 
and deſtroy it. Our reaſon, the moſt valuable 
quality of our nature, depends in the laſt reſort. 
upon a few delicate fibres, which ſlight cauſes 
may, and ſometimes do diſorder. What ſhall 
fay more? Our whole machine, ſo dear to us, 
and in which ſuch prodigious art appears, is al- 
ways near ſinking under the weight, and by the 
continued action of its ſprings,” It ſubſiſis only 
by external aid, and by a ſpecies of artifice. 
TD i | The 


E 
death, an that. which enables us to laue, is 8 


reality that which cauſes us to die. 
The animal body is formed of very heterogeneous 


lements, the harmony of which, a multitude of 
Tl powers tend perpetually to. diſturb. Some 
external elements muſt continually unite them- 
ſelves with the primitive elements, in order to 
renew what. inteſtine motion and tranſpiration is 
continually diſſipating; the perpetual action of 
the veſſels, neceſſary to the replacing of thoſe 
elements gradually injures the general economy 
of the machine, hardens the parts, which ſhould 
continue ſupple, choaks up the paſſages, which 
ſhould continue permeable, changes the reſpeclive 
diſpoſition of the parts, and deſtroys at length the 
= equilibrium between the weights and the ſprings. 
hy. The ſprritual body, formed probably of cle. 


= - ments analogous to thoſe of light, will not re- 
a 5 theſe daily reparations, which preſerve and 
= deſtroy the animal body. That glorious. body 


which we are to put on, will ſuhſiſt no doubt by 
the energy alone of us principles, and of the pro- 
bable, that this ethereal body will not be ſubje& 
to the action of gravity, as the groſs bodies are 
Which we are acquainted with. It will obey 
with an aſtoniſhing facility all the volitions of 
the ſoul, and we ſhall tranſport ourſelves from 
one world to another, with a celerity perhaps 
equal to that of light. Under this glorious 
economy we 'thall exerciſe all our faculties with- 
out fatigue; as the new organs in Which the 
Foul will difplay its molise Fore will be better 
;roportionied to the energy of this force, and as 
They will no longer be ſubjeff to the influence of 
the*cauſes'which diſturb and continually 1 
o eee 
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againſt the preſent ceconomy. Our attention will 
lay hold at the ſame time, and with equal force, 
of a greater number of objects more or leſs com- 
plicated ; it will penetrate them thoroughly; diſ- 
tinguiſh all the particular impreſſions ; diſcern the 
ſlighteſt reſemblances, and differences, and deduce 
from them, without effort, the moſt general re- 
ſults. Our genius, then, will be proportioned to 
our attention; for attention is the parent of genius. 
W hat has once taken hold of the memory will ne- 
ver be effaced; becauſe the fibres to which it will 
be attached in this new ceconomy, will not be ex- 
poſed to an infinity of little internal impulſes, 
which tend continually in this life to change the re- 
ſpective poſition of the elements of theſe delicate 
5 r and to deſtroy the directions which the ob- 
jetts have impreſſed on them. Our memory will 
enrich itſelf then without limits: it will incorpo- 
rate with itſelf entire worlds, and preſent to the 

underſtanding without alteration or confuſion, the 
immence nomenclature of theſe worlds; what do 1 
ſay d It will not be ſimply a nomenclature: it will 
be the natural hiſtory general and particular of 
theſe worlds, the hiſtory of their revolutions, of 
their population, of their legiſlation, &c. And as 
the organs always correſpond with the objects whoſe 
impreſſions they are to tranſmit to the ſoul, it is to 
be preſumed that the knowledge of ſo prodigious 
a number of objects, and ſo different in themſelves, 
will depend on a ſet of organs infinitely ſuperior 
to that which relates to our preſent economy. 
The /gns of our ideas will be multiplied, diverſi- 
fied, and combined, in an exact relation to objeds, 
of which they will be the /ymbolic repre/entations : 
and the /anguage or languages which we ſhall then 
poſſeſs, will have an expreſſion, a readinels, a 
richneſs, of which the languages we are now ac- 
5 e quainted 
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quainted with ean give but very faint images. Be- 
cauſe we ſhall ſeethings in a manner incomparably 
more perfect, therefore we ſhall alſo expreſs them 
in a manner” incomparably more perfect. We 
oblerve here below that the perfection of languages 
correſponds to that of the underſtanding, and that 
the more the mind 4nows, the more it expreſſes : 
we obſerve alſo that /anguage in its turn perfects 
Anowledge ; and the learned language of geometri- 
cians, this beautiful language which poſſeſſes ſo 
high a degree of Hmbolic exhreſſion, may aſſiſt us 
in conceiying the poſſibility of a language truly 
univ ,,tôul, which we ſhall ore day poſſeſs, and 
which probably is that of /uperior Intelligences. 
The animal body contains many chings which 
have a direct relation only to the preſervation of 
the individual or to that of the Hpecies. The 
{prritual body will contain things only which are 
relative to the zncrea/e of our perfection intellectual 
and moral. This ſpiritual body will be in ſome 
fort an univerſal organ of knowledge and ſenti- 
ment. It will alſo be an unzver/al inſtrument, by 
means of which we ſhall execute an infinity of 
things, of which we can at preſent form only 


- 


Nor vague and confulediideas. .. 7... 
If the animal and terreſtrial body, which death 
deſtroys, contains ſuch great beauties ; if the leaſt 


* 


ol its parts can exhauſt all the underſtanding and 


ſagacity of the moſt able anatomiſt ; what will be 
the beauties of this /þ:7:tual and celeſtial body. 


Which ſhall ſucceed the periſhable body : what an 


anatomy that which ſhall employ itſelf upon the 
economy of this glorious body; which {hall per- 
ceive the mechaniſm, the energies, and the deſign . 
of all its paris; which ſhall perceive the phyſical 
relations of the new.eeconomy to the old, and the 
more numerous, and complicated relations of the 
neu organ to che objets of the e to come. p 5 
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Sect. 9. THERE is among men here on 
a f earth, an almoſt infinite diverſity 
of gifts, talents, knowledge, inclinations, &c. 
The /cale of humanity riſes through innumerable 
ſteps from the brute man to the ning man. 
This progreſſion will continue no doubt in the life 
to come, and will preſerve the ſame eſſential 
relations: in other words, the progrels which we 
ſhall make here in knowledge and in virtue will 
determine the point from whence we ſhall begin 
our progreſs in . the other life, or the place we 
ſhall there occupy. What a powerful motive to 
excite us to grow continually in knowledge and 
in virtue, ; | 
All the moments of our individual exiſtence are 
indiſſolubly connected one with another. We do 
not paſs from one ſtate to another ſtate without a 
ſufficient reaſon. There are no leaps, properly ſo 
called. The /ub/equent ſtate has always an ade- 
quate cauſe in the ſtate which immediately preceded 
it. Death is not a break in the chain : it is the 
link which connects the two lives, or the two 
parts of the chain together. The judgment 
which the ſovereign Judge ſhall make concerning 
us, will have its foundation in the degree of per- 
fection intellectual and moral which we ſhall acquire 
upon earth; or, which is the ſame thing, in the 
uſe we ſhall have made of our faculties and of the 
talents which ſhall have been committed to us“ 
of him to whom much has been given, much 
ſhall be required; and to him that hath, ſhall be 
given.” What 1s, is. The Divine Will does 
not change the nature of things; and in the plan 
which 1s in exiſtence, Vice cannot obtain the 
advantages of Virtue, _ : 
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It follows from theſe principles, which are de. 
rived from reaſon, that the degree of acquired per- 
fection will determine, in the life to come, the 
degree of happineſs or of glory which each indi- 
- vidual ſhall enjoy. Revelation alſo gives its ſanction 
to theſe philoſophical principles. It eſtabliſhes 
- -expreſly this gradation of happineſs or of glory, 
_«whichthe Philoſopher is unwearied in contemplat- 
ing. There are bodies celeftial, and bodies 
_ _ *terreſtrial, but the glory of the celeſtial is one, 
and the glory of the terreſtrial is another; thei e is 
one glory of the ſun, and another glory of the 
moon, and a different one of the ſtars, for one 
ſtar diſfereth from another ſtar in glory, ſo alſo 
will it be at the reſurrection.“ If it be judged 
that theſe remarkable words will not bear the in- 
terpretation I have given them, that declaration of 
ſcripture, that God will render to every one 
according to his works,” will be ſufficient to prove 
that the degrees of future happineſs will be as 
various as the degrees of virtue ſhall have been. 
Now how much do the degrees of virtue differ 
upon earth! How much does the virtue of the , 
_ - fame individual encreafe by new efforts, or by re- 
. iterated acts Virtue 1s a habit, 1t 1s the habit of 5 
J V 
There u ill therefore be a perpetual advance of 
all the individuals of humanity towards greater 
perfection or greater hap ineſs; for one degree 
of acquired perfection will lead of itſelf to another - | 
degree. And becauſe the diſtance between created 
..___ *þernpgs, and the uncreated being, between finite 
and infinite is infinite, they will tend continually | 
towards ſupreme perfection, without ever arrive 
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